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SOME  BOOKS  THAT  LINCOLN  LOVED 

Intellectually,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  largely  a  product  of  the  books 
that  he  read.  Tutored  by  a  competent  and  ambitious  mother,  he 
read  informatory  books  while  he  was  still  a  child;  and  he  re- 
mained an  earnest  student  during  all  the  years  while  he  was  toil- 
ing upward— sometimes  joyfully,  sometimes  dejectedly— from  ob- 
scurity to  eminence. 

He  had  oreat  natural  powers  of  mind  and  heart,  and  a  bound- 
less ambition;  he  was  favored  by  fortuitous  circumstances;  but, 
in  retrospect,  we  can  plainly  see  that  his  love  for  good  literature 
was  the  indispenable  factor  in  his  rise  to  a  place  among  the  six 
greatest  characters  of  history. 

From  his  third  to  his  eighth  year,  he  lived  on  a  main-traveled 
road  running  from  Louisville  to  Nashville;  during  the  next  de- 
cade, near  the  Ohio  River,  which  was  then  the  main  artery  of 
Western  travel ;  and  all  this  during  a  mirgation  so  great  that  the 
population  of  the  Ohio  Valley  increased  seven-fold.  The  culture, 
and  that  understanding  of  diverse  human  nature,  which  are 
usually  gained  only  through  extensive  travel,  were  thus  brought 
to  him,  by  the  people  who  were  continually  passing  his  door. 

Except  for  some  not-very-serious  privations  suffered  during 
the  first  few  months  in  Indiana,  and  the  more-or-less  temporary 
anguish  which  no  one  escapes  in  the  loss  of  relatives  and  friends, 
his5  early  life  seems  to  have  been  a  normally  happy  one.  He 
joined  in  the  sports  and  interests  of  the  community;  and,  because 
of  his  great  strength  and  generous  disposition,  was  frequently  a 
leader. 

His  supreme  pleasure,  however,  and  a  never-failing  comfort, 
came  from  the  books  that  he  studied  or  read. 

DILWORTH'S  SPELLING  BOOK 

The  first  book  that  he  studied,  and,  probably,  the  first  that 
he  ever  read,  was  "A  New  Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,"  popu- 
larly known  as  "Dilworth's  Speller,"  by  Thomas  Dilworth.  Pub- 
lished first  in  England  in  1740,  it  was  copied  by  American  print- 
ers, soon  ranked  as  the  leading  elementary  text-book  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  remained  in  vogue  for  some  years  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

This  little  work  is  a  combination  speller,  reader,  and  gram- 
mar. In  addition,  it  contains  tables  of  homonyms,  fables  "adorned 
with  the  proper  Sculptures,"  and  some  prayers  for  special  occa- 
sions. 
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The  first  spelling  lesson  starts  with  syllables  like  "ba"  and 
"be,"  and  the  last  one  ends  with  words  like  "Ec  cle  si  a  sti  cus" 
and  "Me  so  po  ta  mi  a."  The  spelling  lessons  cover  sixty  pages, 
and  some  of  these  pages  contain  as  many  as  150  words. 

Interspersed  with  the  spelling  lessons  are  sentences  to  be 
read,  all  intended  to  teach  piety  and  virtue.  The  following  are 
typical : 

No  man  may  put  off  the  law  of  God. 
Keep  thy  Tongue  and  thy  Lips  from  ill. 

In  some  of  the  homonyms  given,  there  can  be  found  an  ex- 
planation for  certain  queer  pronunciations  that  were  once  so  no- 
ticeable among  elderly  people,  as : 

Pint,  half  a  Quart.  Bean,  Pulse. 

Point,  a  stop,  Been,  was  at  a  place. 

Air,  one  of  the  Elements.  I'll,  I  will. 

Are,  they  are.  Oyl,  of  Olives. 

In  the  1870s  and  80s,  an  elderly  man  was  likely  to  "pint" 
out  to  you  that  those  who  have  "bean"  where  "ile"  is  produced 
"air"  usually  best  posted  regarding  lubricants. 

In  Part  III,  elementary  grammar  is  taught  by  means  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.    The  following  have  been  selected  as  examples : 

Q.  What  is  Grammar? 

A.  Grammar  is  the  science  of  letters,  or  the  art  of  writing 

and  speaking  properly  and  syntactically. 
Q.  What  is  a  comma? 
A.  A  comma  marked  thus    (,)   is  a  note  of  respiration,  at 

which  we  take  breath,  but  must  not  tarry. 
Q.  What  is  a  verb? 
A.  A  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  that  betokeneth  being;  as,  I 

live:  Doing,  as,  I  love:  or  suffering;  as,  I  am  loved. 

All  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  treated  rather  comprehen- 
sively. There  are  two  pages  of  abbreviations,  followed  by  this 
note : 

Note:    These  contractions  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 

possible,  unless  for  one's  own  private  use,  and  where  it  would 

be  ridiculous  to  write  them  at  length :  as  Mr.  for  Master,  and 

Mrs.  for  Mistress,  etc.    It  argues  likewise  a  Disrespect  and 

Slighting  to  use  contractions  to  our  Betters. 
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The  child  who  mastered  this  little  book  might  be  expected  to 
spell  correctly,  read  with  some  facility,  perhaps  talk  and  write 
somewhat  stiltedly,  and  to  be  well-grounded  in  the  elements  of 
piety  and  ethics.  In  the  subjects  taught,  he  should  be  about  as 
far  advanced,  probably,  as  are  pupils  today  who  finish  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grade  of  a  modern  primary  school. 

AESOPS  FABLES 

The  only  book  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  said  that  he  had  read  so  re- 
peatedly, and  with  so  much  care,  that  he  could  rewrite  it  from 
memory  without  the  loss  of  a  single  word,  was  Aesop's  "Fables." 
Just  when  he  read  it  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  while  he 
was  still  a  child  in  Kentucky. 

Aesop,  as  will  be  remembered,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
physically-unattractive  slave  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  and  won  his  freedom  through  his  genius  for  narration  and 
homely  philosophy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  probably  an  in- 
vention of  the  later  Greeks,  who  ascribed  to  him  all  of  the  fables 
of  which  they  could  find  no  certain  author. 

With  some  changes  of  form,  these  stories  are  found  in  the 
oldest  literature  of  the  Chinese ;  similar  ones  are  preserved  on  the 
inscribed  Babylonian  bricks:  and  an  Egyptian  papyrus  of  about 
the  year  1,200  B.  C.  gives  the  fable  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse" 
in  its  finished  form. 

Story  telling  was  a  family  trait  with  the  Lincolns,  but  many 
believe  that  the  influence  of  Aesop  can  also  be  seen  through ^ut 
Abraham's  whole  career,  in  his  proneness  to  clarify  a  thought  or 
enforce  an  argument  by  the  use  of  an  apt  illustration  or  story. 
One  that  Lincoln  told  to  make  his  position  clear,  and  yet  avoid  an 
argument,  is  included  in  practically  every  compilation: 

After  he  had  requested  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Cam- 
eron, one  of  the  seven  members  of  his  cabinet,  in  defererce 
to  popular  clamor,  a  committee  of  Senators  called  on  him  to 
demand  that  he  dismiss  the  remaining  six  members,  and  form 
an  entirely  new  cabinet.    Mr.  Lincoln  told  them  this  story : 

"Out  in  Illinois,  an  old  farmer  missed  some  of  his  chick- 
ens, and  decided  that  a  skunk  must  be  raiding  his  hen-roost. 
Loading  his  gun,  he  lay  in  wait  for  the  miscreant.  Before 
loner,  he  saw,  not  one,  but  seven,  come  cut  of  the  woods  and 
trot  single-file  down  toward  the  chicken-house.  Taking  care- 
ful aim.  he  killed  the  first  one:  but  let  the  others  escape. 
When  chided  by  his  wife  for  not  killing  all  of  them,  he  said : 
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'The  odoriferousness  produced  by  my  killing"  the  first  one 
was  so  great,  that  I  didn't  think  I  could  stand  shooting1  any 


A  President  who  didn't  know  his  Aesop  would  probably  have 
resorted  to  arguments,  and  have  found  himself  in  a  quarrel  with 
Congress. 

After  General  Thomas  had  driven  Hood's  army  south  from 
Nashville  in  utter  rout,  a  newspaper  reporter  asked  Lincoln  if  he 
believed  Hood's  army  would  be  reorganized,  and  again  become  a 
menace.    Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  this  story: 

Out  West,  there  was  a  man  who  had  a  very  large  and  feroc- 
ious dog.  One  day,  while  they  were  hunting-  in  a  field 
where  stumps  were  being  blown,  the  dog  grabbed  and  swal- 
lowed a  package  of  explosives  to  which  a  live  fuse  was  at- 
tached. In  the  explosion  that  followed  the  dog  was  distrib- 
uted very  evenly  over  the  landscape.  Noting  one  small  frag- 
ment, the  bereaved  owner  said  sadly:  "As  a  dog,  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  will  ever  amount  to  much  again"; 

and,  although  the  reporter  had  nothing  he  could  quote,  he  under- 
stood that  the  President  did  not  believe  Hood's  army  would  ever 
amount  to  much  again — as  an  army. 

THE  KENTUCKY  PRECEPTOR 

Of  the  boy's  four  school  readers,  "The  Kentucky  Preceptor" 
was  probably  the  one  he  loved  best;  because  it  was  from  that 
book  he  memorized  many  of'  the  speeches  he  recited  at  the  vil- 
lage store,  at  school  entertainments,  and  wherever  he  could  se- 
cure an  audience.  Several  of  the  farmers  for  whom  he  had 
worked,  told  William  H.  Herndon,  in  1865,  that  Abraham  would 
declaim  these  selections  while  in  the  field;  and  that  he  would 
sometimes,  thereby,  win  more  appreciation  and  applause  from  his 
fellow  workers  than  he  did  from  employers,  whose  crops  did  not 
seem  to  be  benefited  by  his  oratory. 

Such  literary  compilations  in  England  during  the  eighteenth 
century  were  often  called  "Preceptors,"  with  a  prefix  to  indicate 
their  English  origin.  Introduced  into  the  colonies,  they  were 
used  as  more-advanced  school  readers,  and  were  also  valued  es 
important  additions  to  family  libraries.  After  the  Revolutionary 
War,  however,  anything  savoring  of  England,  or  the  English, 
was  decidedly  unpopular  in  these  United  States ;  so  domestic  pub- 
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lishers  began  to  supply  compilations  under  such  titles  as  "Ameri- 
can Preceptor,"  "Columbian  Orator,"  and  "Columbian  Class 
Book." 

Soon  after  the  year  1800,  someone  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
then  called  "The  Athens  of  the  West,"  compiled  a  collection  of 
"pieces"  under  the  title  of  "The  Kentucky  Preceptor."  Young 
Lincoln  found  a  copy  of  this  book  in  the  home  of  Josiah  Craw- 
ford, a  neighbor  for  whom  he  often  worked,  read  it  with  absorb- 
ing interest,  and  committed  many  of  its  selections  to  memory. 
This  particular  volume  was  later  given  to  Herndon,  and  it  is  now 
in  the  collection  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  of  Chicago.  The  only  dupli- 
cate of  which  we  know,  is  in  my  own    collection. 

The  name  of  the  compiler,  and  the  names  of  most  of  the 
authors,  are  not  given.  One  might  easily  suspect  that  the  pub- 
lishers wished  to  include  some  favorite  English  selections  with- 
out admitting  that  their  opus  was  less  than  100  percent  Ameri- 
can. On  the  title  page  is  the  statement  that  the  book  contains 
"A  Number  of  Useful  Lessons  for  Reading  and  Speaking.  By  a 
Teacher" ;  and,  also,  a  stanza  of  poetry  which  reads : 

Delightful  task!  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot, 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind, 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 

Thompson. 

When  I  was  a  boy — and  that's  more  years  ago  than  I  like  to 
admit,  even  to  myself — a  school  teacher  who  made  a  speech  with- 
out bringing  in  something  about  "teaching  the  young  idea  how 
to  shoot"  would  have  been  thought  lacking  erudition. 

In  the  Preface,  the  reader  is  assured  that: 

Tales  of  love,  or  romantic  fiction,  or  anything  which  might 
tend  to  instill  false  notions  into  the  minds  of  children,  have 
not  gained  admission.  Such  pieces  may  suit  the  effeminancy 
of  a  corrupted  nobility — but  that  which  is  real  and  solid,  can 
alone  suit  the  situation  of  hardy,  virtuous,  and  industrious 
republicans. 

One  has  a  right  to  wonder — and  it  is  an  interesting  specula- 
tion— as  to  just  what  Mr.  Lincoln  would  think  of  our  present-day 
"hardy,  virtuous  and  industrious  republicans." 
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We  can  readily  guess  with  how  much  conscious  virtue  and 
feeling  a  boy  who  "could  not  remember  when  he  did  not  think 
slavery  wrong,"  would  declaim  the  selection  entitled  "Liberty  and 
Slavery,''  the  first  paragraph  of  which  reads: 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery!  still  thou  art 
a  bitter  draught;  and  though  thousands,  in  all  ages,  have 
been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that 
account.  It  is  thou,  Liberty!  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  god- 
dess !  whom  all,  in  public,  or  in  private,  worship ;  whose  taste 
is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so  till  nature  herself  shall  change. 

There  are  included:  A  number  of  short  essays  on  such  sub- 
jects as  Credulity,  Haughtiness,  Industry,  and  Indulgence;  scores 
of  precepts  that  teach  honor  and  virtue;  Emitt's  speech  in  de- 
fense of  his  reputation;  a  Thomas  Jefferson  inaugural  address; 
and  a  baccalaureate  sermon  by  Dr.  Nott.  In  the  section  devoted 
to  poetry,  are  generous  extracts  from  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Vil- 
lage" and  all  of  Gray's  "Elegy." 

KIRKHAM'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  his  first  serious  study  of  the  science  of 
grammar  soon  after  his  arrival  at  New  Salem.  His  previous  de- 
votion to  the  masters  of  English  prose  and  verse  had  given  him 
a  good  practical  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  language,  but  he 
probably  knew  little  of  its  theory  and  rules.  Because  he  had  po- 
litical ambitions,  and  a  flair  for  writing,  Mentor  Graham,  his 
schoolmaster  friend,  advised  him  to  study  Kirkham's  "English 
Grammar."  How  thoroughly  he  mastered  the  subject  is  shown 
by  his  later  writings.  Jesse  W.  Weik,  who  examined  thousands 
of  court  documents  in  the  old  Eighth  District,  many  of  them  by 
college-trained  men,  marvelled  at  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling,  the 
punctuation,  and  the  grammatical  construction,  of  those  written 
by  Lincoln. 

Samuel  Kirkham,  the  author,  was  an  Eastern  educator,  lec- 
turer, and  writer.  He  seems  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of 
instructing  the  studious.  The  definitions  in  his  book  are  clear 
and  concise;  many  of  them  are  followed  by  copious  notes  of  ex- 
planation; and  every  page  breathes  both  love  of  his  subject  and 
interest  in  the  student. 

A  few  months  after  Lincoln  studied  the  Kirkham  work,  Ann 
Rutledge  was  preparing  to  enter  an  academy;  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
either  coached  her  in  the  study  of  grammar,  or  he  reviewed  the 
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subject  with  her.  He  presented  the  copy  of  Kirkham  that  he 
had  used  to  her,  and  he  wrote  in  it  that  "Ann  M.  Rutledge  is  now 
learning  grammar."  This  copy  was  eventually  secured  from  the 
Rutledge  family  by  Miss  James  E.  Hamand,  of  Schallar,  Iowa,  a 
delightful  little  old  lady,  and  she  presented  it  to  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  only  criticism  of  the  Kirkham  book  that  I  could  suggest 
is  the  inclusion  of  certain  "Notes  on  Philosophical  Grammar"  that 
are  much  too  technical  for  the  average  student.  The  first  one 
begins : 

Perhaps  no  subject  has,  in  this  age,  elicited  more  patient 
research,  and  critical  investigation  of  original  constituent 
principles,  formations,  and  combinations  than  the  English 
language ; 

and  I  ask  you  to  imagine  a  twenty-three-year-old  boy  trying  to 
comprehend  that  and  his  sweetheart  at  the  same  time. 

AMERICAN  MILITARY  BIOGRAPHY 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  early  associates  afterwards  told  Hern- 
don  that  while  they  lived  at  New  Salem  young  Lincoln  spent  many 
hours  reading  an  "American  Military  Biography."  At  that  time, 
according  to  Beveridge,  the  young  man  was  reading  "with  infi- 
nite care"  such  books  as  fell  in  his  way. 

This  work  contains  biographies  of  all  the  principal  Patriot 
officers  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  that  of  Lafayette  being  espe- 
cially complete.  It  was  bound  in  leather  and  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion. While  not  a  large  volume,  the  print  is  small,  and  it  con- 
tains about  300,000  words. 

The  young  man's  interest  probably  centered  in  the  sketches 
of  Washington,  his  special  hero;  in  Benjamin  Lincoln;  and  in  La- 
fayette, whom  he  had  probably  seen  when  the  great  Frenchman 
went  down  the  Ohio  River,  while  Abraham  was  a  ferryman  there. 

When  he  read  this  book,  he  probably  had  not  yet  lost  his 
illusions  conce^nin<r  the  reliability  of  biographies — as  they  are 
usually  written.  As  a  boy  he  had  accepted  Weems'  impossible 
Woshinerton  so  completely  that  he  always  resented  a  more-human 
portrait  of  his  hero. 

His  inevitable  reaction,  as  reactions  usually  do,  carried  him 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  later  years,  he  railed  at  current  and 
past  biographies ;  regretted  the  political  necessity,  in  I860,  that  a 
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campaign  "Life"  must  be  written  of  himself;  and  he  deleted  from 
the  one  prepared  by  Scripps  all  passages  that  were  embarrassingly 
laudable. 

He  had  an  experience  while  President  that  seemed  to  justify 
this  attitude.  In  1863,  William  M.  Thayer  corresponded  with 
some  former  Kentucky  and  Indiana  neighbors  of  the  Lincolns, 
and  received  from  them  such  traditions  regarding  the  Lincoln 
family  as  had  come  down  to  them  through  the  mists  of  forty 
years.  Depending  on  these,  and  a  lively  imagination,  Thayer 
wrote  an  account  of  Lincoln's  early  life  under  the  title  of  "The 
Pioneer  Boy."  The  publishers  sent  a  specially-bound  copy  to  the 
President.  This  copy  is  still  preserved;  and  written  under  the 
author's  name,  on  the  title  page,  apparently  by  some  member  of 
the  Lincoln  family,  is  the  notation,  "The  Champion  Liar  of  His- 
tory.'' 

But  the  really  remarkable  thing  about  this  whole  affair  is, 
that,  although  Thayer's  little  book  is  plainly  an  attempt  to  dra- 
matize Lincoln's  boyhood,  many  subsequent  biographers  have 
gravely  retold  as  history  several  of  Thayer's  ridiculous  stories. 

Had  Mr.  Lincoln's  attitude  been  different,  and  had  an  ac- 
curate and  complete  account  of  his  life  been  written  under  his 
own  supervision,  we  should  been  spared  many  false  statements, 
and  more  faulty  interpretations.  By  the  same  token,  however,  if 
there  had  been  less  question  as  to  the  facts,  there  possibly  would 
not  now  be  so  tremendous  and  growing  an  interest  in  his  life  and 
character. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS 

Shakespeare's  "Dramatic  Plays"  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  favorite 
book  of  verse.  One  of  the  school  readers  that  he  studied  as  a 
boy — Scott's  "Lessons  in  Elocution" — devotes  one  whole  section 
to  such  gems  by  Shakespeare  as  "Cardinal  Wolsey's  Lament," 
''Hamlet's  Soliloquy,"  and  "Anthony's  Oration  Over  Caesar's 
Body." 

At  New  Salem,  Lincoln  boarded  for  a  time  at  the  home  of 
Jack  Kelso,  a  happy-go-lucky  ne'er-do-well,  who,  it  is  said,  could 
quote  Shakespeare  "by  the  hour."  Kelso,  no  doubt,  pointed  out 
beauties  and  meanings  that  had  escaped  the  boy  in  Indiana. 

Arnold  says  that  when  Lincoln  traveled  over  the  circuit,  he 
often  carried  with  him  a  small  volume  of  Shakespeare,  to  read 
during  spare  moments. 

Carpenter  has   told   how,   at  Washington,   Mr.   Lincoln  ex- 
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pressed  regret  that  actors  then  so  often  slurred  over,  or  omitted, 

in  ''Hamlet,"  the  lines  beginning: 

0,  my  offense  is  rank. 

He  said  he  thought  those  lines  the  choicest  part  of  the  play,  and 

he  once  wrote  to  Hackett  that  he  hoped  that  actor  would  return 

to  Washington  and  read  them.     He  remarked,  too,  that  players 

often  spouted  in  sophomoric  fashion  the  lines: 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried ; 

while,  in  fact,  Richard,  who  was  burning  with  suppressed  hate 

and  jealousy,  was  really  giving  expression  to  intense  bitterness 

and  satire. 

On  Sunday  before  his  death,  while  he  was  returning  from 

Richmond,  he  read  Macbeth.     Something  impelled  him  to  stop, 

and  repeat  these  lines: 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Ca.^a  touch  him  further. 

He  little  realized  how  soon  those  lines  might  be  applied  to  him, 

and  those  other  lines  from  the  play: 
This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels  trumpet-tongued  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. 

The  favorite  quotation  of  our  little  Oakwood  Lincoln  Club  is  from 

Hamlet : 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

HOLMES'  POEMS 

Mr.  Lincoln  kept  a  little  "blue  and  gold"  copy  of  Holmes' 
"Poems"  in  his  desk  at  Washington,  and  he  would  occasionally 
recite  an  entire  poem  from  memory.  He  thought  "The  Last  Leaf" 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  pathos  in  our  language,  his  favorite 
stanza  being: 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 
In  their  bloom, 
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And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb. 
BALDWIN'S  FLUSH  TIMES  OF  ALABAMA 

In  his  "Life  on  the  Circuit  With  Lincoln,"  Whitney  says: 

His  favorite  story  when  on  the  circuit  was  known  to  us  as 
"The  Earthquake  Story,"  and  he  used  to  read  it  out  loud  in 
our  room  from  "The  Flush  Times  of  Alabama."  I  still  h-ve 
the  book,  and  the  leaves  where  the  story  is,  are  loose  from 
so  much  use  of  it  by  Lincoln. 

This  copy  is  now  one  of  Governor  Henry  Horner's  valued 
possessions,  he  having  received  it  from  Whitr.ey's  sen,  at  one 
time  the  Governor's  law  partner  in  Chicago. 

The  author,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  was  born  and  educated  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  removed  from  there,  first  to  Mississippi  and  then  to 
Alabama,  to  practice  his  profession.  Later  he  went  to  California. 
Some  of  the  sketches  were  first  published  in  "The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger,"  and  they  did  not  appear  in  book  form  un- 
til 1853.  Most  of  them  seem  to  be  exaggerated  accounts  of  char- 
acters Baldwin  met,  and  incidents  he  witnessed,  while  he  prac- 
ticed in  the  courts  of  the  South.  The  first  chapter,  entitled  "Ovid 
Bolus,  Esq.,"  begins: 

And  what  history  of  that  halcyon  period,  ranging  from 
the  year  of  grace  1835  to  1837;  that  golden  era  when  shin- 
plasters  were  the  sole  currency;  when  bank  bills  were  "as 
thick  as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  and  credit  was  a 
franchise, — what  history  of  those  times  would  be  complete, 
that  left  out  the  name  of  Ovid  Bolus? 

The  author  then  uses  four  pages  to  give  what  we  may  well 
hope  is  a  complete  description  of  Bolus  as  a  plain  and  fancy  pre- 
varicator. A  comparatively  short  extract  will  disclose  Baldwin's 
style : 

Bolus  was  a  natural  liar,  just  as  some  horses  are  natural 
pacers,  and  some  dogs  natural  setters.  What  he  did  in  that 
walk,  was  from  an  irresistible  promptings  of  instinct  and  a 
disinterested  love  of  art.  His  genius  and  performances  were 
free  from  the  vulgar  alloy  of  interest  or  temptation.  Accord- 
ingly he  did  not  labor  a  lie ;  he  lied  with  relish ;  he  lied  with 
a  coming  appetite,  growing  with  what  it  fed  on ;  he  lied  from 
the  delight  of  invention  and  the  charm  of  fictitious  narra- 
tive. There  was  nothing  narrow,  sectarian  or  sectional  in 
Bolus'  lying.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  broad  and  catholic. 
It  had  no  respect  to  times  or  places.    It  was  as  wide,  ilfimit- 
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able,  as  elastic  and  variable  as  the  air  he  spent  in  giving  it 
expression. 

The  earthquake  story  occurs  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Cave  Bur- 
ton, Esq.,  of  Kentucky."  Burton,  it  appears,  had  migrated  from 
Kentucky,  and  joined  the  local  bar,  sometime  before.  His  two 
outstanding  characteristics  were  gluttony  and  long-winded  nar- 
ration. The  oyster  season  there  opened  just  before  Christmas; 
and  the  bench  and  bar  decided  to  order  three  barrels  of  the  bi- 
valves— with  the  usual  accompliments — and  in  the  slang  of  to- 
day, throw  a  party.  It  was  agreed  that  they  would  try  to  keep 
Burton  occupied,  telling  one  of  his  interminable  yarns,  in  one 
room,  while  the  rest  of  the  company,  a  few  at  a  time,  consumed 
the  oysters  in  another.  They  succeeded;  from  Burton's  point  of 
view,  not  wisely  but  too  well — while  he  told  the  earthquake  story. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  keen  appreciation  of  the  story  must  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstances,  and  from  the  efforts  made  to  keep  Bur- 
ton occupied  at  narration  while  the.  rest  of  the  company  ate  the 
oysters;  because  the  story  itself  would  seem  to  us  to  be  long, 
tiresome,  and  not  very  funny. 

BLACKSTONE'S  COMMENTARIES 

While  young  Lincoln  was  demonstrating  at  New  Salem  bis 
utter  lack  of  capacity  as  a  merchant,  he  got  holfl  of  a  copy  of 
Blackstone's  "Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England";  £nd  he 
studied  it,  as  he  afterwards  said,  with  a  more-consuming  interest 
than  anything  that  he  had  previously  found.  He  had  seen  at 
least  one  copy  in  Indiana,  but  he  had  not  then  been  ready  to  take 
it  up  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

Many  stories  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  the  utter  aban- 
don with  which  he  studied  Blackstone,  and  the  wonder  and  con- 
cern this  caused  among  his  unlettered  friends.  The  classical  ore, 
perhaps,  tells  how  Squire  Godbey — a  typical  hard-boiled  pioneer — 
once  noticed  the  young  man  sprawled  out  on  top  of  a  woodpile, 
reading  a  book.  Stopping  his  horse,  the  Squire  asked,  "What  are 
you  readin',  Abe?"  "I'm  not  reading,  I'm  studying,"  replied  Abra- 
ham, without  so  much  as  looking  up.  "Well,"  persisted  his  inter- 
locuter,  "what  are  you  studying?"  "Law,"  replied  Abraham.  The 
Squire,  for  a  full  minute,  surveyed  the  elongated  form;  the  bar- 
tered straw  hat;  the  checkered  shirt,  minus  a  button  and  inno- 
cent of  any  cravat;  the  trousers  that  had  been  picked  too  soon 
and  lacked  six  inches  of  reaching  the  socks;  the  brogan  shoes; 
and  ejaculated,  "G-o-o-d  G-o-d  A-1-m-i-g-h-t-y" ;  and  then  drove  on 
his  way,  no  doubt  shaking  his  head  over  the  perversities  of  hu- 
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man  nature  and  the  incongruities  of  life. 

Young-  Lincoln  had  secured  a  good  preparation  for  his  study 
of  Blackstone.  At  the  home  of  David  Turnham,  a  constable  for 
whom  he  sometimes  worked  in  Indiana,  he  had  pored  over  "The 
Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana"  (1824),  in  which  he  found,  besides 
the  laws  of  the  State,  a  copy  of  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  and  various  other  acts  which  preceded  Indiana's  admis- 
sion into  the  Union. 

During  his  first  winter  in  Illinois,  he  had  read  "The,  Revised 
Code  of  Laws  of  Illinois"  (1829)  while  laid  up  with  frozen  feet 
at  the  home  of  Major  William  Warnick. 

The  Warnick  family  afterwards  intimated  that  during-  Abra- 
ham's first  months  in  Illinois,  his  interest  in  books  was  almost 
ruined  by  his  appreciation  for  Miss  Polly  Warnick,  the  Major's 
pretty  daughter;  but,  that,  while  she  liked  his  kind  disposition, 
admired  his  rapidly  developing  mental  powers,  and  had  been  will- 
ing to  smother  him  with  sisterly  affections,  she  had  thought 
best,  even  that  year,  to  marry  a  handsomer  and  a  much  wealth- 
ier man. 

When  we  contemplate  how  living  conditions  have  advanced 
since  Lincoln's  day ;  how  he  never  dreamed  of  the  telephone,  elec- 
tric light,  automobile,  or  the  radio;  we  have  a  right,  I  think,  to 
marvel  at  how  little  the  girls  have  chang-ed. 

As  a  disciple  of  Blackstone,  Mr.  Lincoln  did  honor  to  his 
teacher.  When  he  discontinued  practice,  he  was  easily  the  lead- 
er of  the  Eighth  District  bar;  and  Arnold  believed  him  to  be  the 
best  jury  lawyer  in  the  State. 

Hill  says  that  the  influence  of  Lincoln's  legal  training-  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  self-confidence  and  resourcefulness  of  his 
later  years ;  that  new  questions  did  not  confuse  him,  and  he  faced 
emergencies  with  perfect  serenity ;  that  long  before  he  was  called 
to  Washington,  he  had  taken  the  measure  of,  and  knew  how  to 
handle,  such  men  as  Seward  and  Stanton  and  Chase;  and  that 
where  a  man  of  less  experience  would  have  quarreled  with  them, 
or  been  himself  torn  apart  in  their  struggle  for  supremacy,  he 
handled  them  with  that  sure  touch  of  command  that  made  them 
all  work  tog-ether  for  the  salvation  of  the  nation. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID 

After  he  was  past  forty  years  of  age,  and  had  served  one 
term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Lincoln  studied  the  "Elements  of  Euclid," 
in  order  to  gain  a  thorough  understanding  of  just  what  is  in- 
cluded in   the  term  "demonstrate."     He  wished   to  be  able  to 
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state  a  conclusion  so  logically  that  the  proposition  would  be  proved 
"with  mathematical  certainty,"  and  be  so  well  established  as  "to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  denial/' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Lincoln's  two  most  outstanding  characteristics 
were  his  keen  logic  and  his  ability  as  a  purveyor  of  funny  stories. 
His  powers  of  analysis  and  logic,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
associates,  enabled  him  to  detect  the  most  subtle  deformities  in 
the  logic  of  an  opponent;  and  his  flair  for  humorous  narration 
made  it  easy  for  him  to  blast  a  faulty  argument  with  an  apt  and 
laugh-provoking  story. 

His  keen  sense  of  humor  gave  him  another  immense  advan- 
tage— it  kept  him  from  taking  himself  too  seriously;  and  thrice 
blessed  is  the  man,  in  any  age,  who  does  not. 

SMITHS  CHRISTIAN'S  DEFENSE 

Of  the  books  on  religion  and  theology  that  Lincoln  read,  and 
they  were  numerous,  the  one — aside  from  the  Bible — about  whicli 
the  most  has  been  written,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  influential,  was  Smith's  "Christian's  Defense." 

William  E.  Burton,  in  his  first,  and  perhaps  best,  work  about 
Lincoln,  devotes  two  entire  chapters  to  the  Smith  book,  and  to 
Lincoln's  regard  for  it. 

The  title  page  states  that  the  work  contains:  "A  Fair  State- 
ment and  Impartial  Examination  of  the  Leading  Objections  urged 
by  Infidels  against  the  Antiquity,  Genuineness,  Credibility,  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures";  and  further  says  that  it  is 
"Enriched  with  Copious  Extracts  from  Learned  Authors."  Only 
one  limited  edition  was  printed,  and  all  copies  were  sold  in  ad- 
vance of  publication. 

This  book  contains  the  lectures  that  were  delivered  by  the 
Reverend  James  Smith  during  a  debate  with  an  "infidel,"  in  1841, 
at  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

At  that  time,  you  know,  anybody  who  did  not  agree  with  you 
on  matters  of  religion  and  theology  was  an  "infidel" — and  lost — 
and  ought  to  be. 

The  author  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1801.  Coming 
to  America,  he  eventually  became  pastor  of  a  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Shelbyville,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Smith  had  originally  been  a  deist,  and  he  attacked  skep- 
tics with  all  the  ardor  of  a  recent  convert,  smiting  them  hip  and 
thigh.  He  is  said  to  have  been  "a  brainy  man,  with  a  great  voice 
and  positive  convictions." 

In  1849  he  removed  to  Springfield,  Illinois.     The  next  year 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lost  their  infant  son,  Eddie.  Because  the 
rector  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  church  was  then  out  of  the  city,  Dr. 
Smith  was  called  to  conduct  the  funeral  services.  That  same 
year,  the  Lincoln's  visited  the  Todds  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
While  there,  Lincoln  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Smith  book,  and 
read  part  of  it.  His  interest  in  the  subject  of  religion,  possibly 
intensified  by  his  recent  bereavement;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
author;  and  Smith's  bold  and  vigorous  style,  conspired  to  gain 
his  interest.  After  his  return  to  Springfield,  he  secured  the  loan 
of  the  author's  own  copy,  and  completed  reading  the  book. 

Herndon  and  Lamon  have  both  insisted  that  Dr.  Smith's  in- 
fluence on  Lincoln  was  negligible ;  but  Dr.  Smith  himself ;  Ninian 
W.  Edwards,  Lincoln's  brother-in-law;  John  T.  Stuart,  a  former 
partner;  and  Thomas  Lewis,  a  brother  attorney,  have  all  testi- 
fied that  Lincoln  believed  the  arguments  in  Smith's  book  to  be 
unanswerable,  and  admitted  that  they  had  modified  some  of  his 
own  opinions. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Springfield,  Mr.  Lincoln 
attended  Dr.  Smith's  church;  but  he  did  not  apply  for  member- 
ship. As  President,  he  appointed  the  Doctor  to  a  consulate  at 
Dundee,  Scotland;  but  whether  he  did  that  to  show  his  high  re- 
gard for  Smith,  or  "to  please  the  women  folks,"  as  he  once  inti- 
mated, is,  as  Montague  Glass  might  say,  "something  else  again." 


Mr.  Lincoln's  interests  ran  nearly  the  whole  gamut  of  litera- 
ture. Besides  text-books,  reference  books,  occupational  studies, 
and  prose  and  poetic  literature,  we  know  of  his  having  read  works 
of  history,  biography,  science,  philosophy,  law,  humor,  religion, 
government,  and  politics.  He  once  studied  German;  Senator 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  who  knew  him  well,  claims  that  he  "mastered" 
it,  "as,"  says  Cullom,  "he  did  every  other  subject  which  engaged 
his  attention."  Herndon  tells  us  that  Lincoln  read  "all  of  the 
leading  histories  of  the  slavery  movement,  and  other  works  which 
treated  on  the  subject." 

Of  the  vast  number  of  books  that  he  studied  or  read,  we 
know  the  titles  of  less  than  200.  Even  so  incomplete  a  list,  how- 
ever, affords  us  a  very  good  conception  of  his  tastes,  and  the 
sources  of  his  culture.  A  study  of  these  books  is  fascinating  to 
the  Lincoln  student,  because  he  thinks  of  each  one  of  them  as  a 
step  that  Lincoln  took  in  reaching  the  eminence  which  he  at- 
tained. 
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